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RECEIPTS. 
Assessed State, County, Town & School Tax, 
Non-Resident Highw ay ‘Tax, 
Dog ‘Lax, 
School-House ‘T'ax District No. 2, 
Interest on ‘l'axes, 
State Railread Tax, 
Literary Fund, 
Savings Bank ‘Tax, 


Cash from county on account of James Roberts pauper, 100 62 


Cash received on ‘own note, 
School-House T'ax District No. 3, Salem, 
Received from Treasurer of 1868, 


Received on Execution against Enoch Little, Asa | 


and John LL. Little, 


| EXPENDITURES. 

Paid State 'l'ax, ~~ 1,056 
County Tax, 627 
Schoo! Orders, aye 507 
Non-Resident Highway Tax 146 
A. M. Sawyer School-House Tax, 1,433 

de PAUPERS. 

Paid for support of Mary P. Noyes. & family, &6 
for support of James Roberts, 114 


. . for William Bassett, ' weer 


$3,650 93 

154 44 

34 00 

13443 22 

11 50 

31. 72 

oo 2 

14 72 

00 00 

3 59 

786 51 

Noyes 

41 76 

$7,195 21 
OO 
94 
95 
13 
32 

3,771 34 
88 
79 


4 Receipts and Expenditures. 


Hosea Evans and Wife, 104 57 

Hosea Evans and Wife (1868), 102 00 

C, J. Follansbee, 23 00 
SUNDRIES. 

Paid S. B. Mason books and stationery, 3 00 
Daniei Knight for stamps, 1868 1 65 
3. W. Sanborn for blank books, 8 50 
KHL. Safford printing (1868). 12°00 
G. 5. Fowler paintiug guide posts, T 92 
David Wheeler work on guide posts, 5 00 
B. W. Sanborn blank books, 2 7d 
noch Little land damage (1868) 26 Sl 
M. W. & W. A. Hanscom, powder Xe. [3 69 
Richard ‘Taylor for guide posts, 12 v0 
John Kelly Surveying, 3 00 
Wm. C. Patten, Counsel (1868) 103 00 
A. C. Clement serving pauper notice, 3 97 
George P. Dow powder Ke. 1 41 
Benj. H. Steele making guide-posts, 6 4) 
John Dow ringing bell, 30 00 
Hezekiah Dow repairing Hearse 2 00 
James Knight non-resident highway tax 

: (1868,) 8 96 
John A. MeNeal work on ledge, 15 82 
Wm. F. Knight work on ledge, % 20 
S.G. Chandler work on leLse, § 00 
S. G. Ciandler setting towa bouads 2 00 
S. G. Chan ller expenses to brentwood, 4 OV 
S..G. Chandler expenses to Exeter, 3 00 
S. G. Chandler for Execution, 3 00 
S. G. Uhandler stantionery, 1 50 
Setting ‘Lown bounds, 2 OO 

BRIDGES. 

Paid Levi Cluf work on hales bridge 1868, 20 41 
John Dow repairs of bridge, 4 35 
Jokn Little plank and nails, 22 97 


NOTES AND INTERESD. 
Paid Notes and Interest, 


448 53 


289 68 


47 73 


1,734 25 


Receipts and Expenditures: 5) 
ABATEMENTS OF TAXES. 


1866, Jessie O. Bailey, 
George W.. Bailey, 

1867, Isaih Bailey, 
Isaac B. Hovey guardian of J. L. Morse, 
Alonzo McNeil, 
Joseph Whittaker, 

1868, Jacob Irving, 
Kibenezer Lord, 
David O. Clark, — 
Josenh Whittaker, 
Sarah A, Bartlett, 
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1869, Joseph Whittaker > 00 
Dorothy ‘Townsend . 64 
Jesse Page executor over taxed, 16 00 
Lavina J. Noyes, 1 60 
A. B. Little on School House, * 1 45 
Joseph Whittaker, de 8 45 
John J. Marsh over taxed, 5 80 
Bailey D. Johnson, « 68 
LI. Dow dog tax, 2 OU 

— 76 49 
vm SNOW BILLS. 

Paid John Little (1868 & 1859.) 5 28 
Albert Little (1867 & 1868,) 15. 98 
George P. Dow (1863,) 4.90 
Juhn Dow, 22. 15 
S:muel W. Stickney, 6 45 
Daniel W. Goodnow, 18 04 
John Robert, a 7 34 
Wm. I. Bragdon, ; 12 64 
Edward I’. Noyes, 8 3l 
Wm. M. Thomas, 20.12 
John Little, T30Z 


128 43° 


TOWN OFFICERS. 
Paid Joseph HL. Whittaker S. School Com. 20 09 


L. P. &. Richards Selectman 44 15 
S. G. Chandler, 39 00 
Gilman Gireenough 26 75 
Wim. C. Noyes Collector, 1) 23 


‘L'reasurer 10 00 


0 Receipts and Expenditures. 


S. Burley Mason Town Clerk, 16 00 
Joseph Hl. Whittaker, 4 00 
Amos H. Noyes, Auditors 1868 2 00 
Alonzo Knight, 3 00 
 ——————— = R44 18 
heccipts Total 7195 21 
Expenditures, | 6740 58 
454 63 
ASSETS, 
Cash in hands of Treasurer, 800 00 
Ballance in hands of Collector (1869,) 154 63 
Claims on the United States, 1428 00 } 
—- 1882 63 
LIABILITIES. 
Notes and Interest | 14,829 39 
Asse‘s, 1,882 63 
Palance against the town, 12,946 76 
WM. C. NOYES, Treasure:, 
S G CilANDLER, SELECTMEN OF 
GILLMAN GREENOUGH, ¢ ATKINSON, 


Upon the examination of the foregoing accounts as presented 
to us by the Se ectmen and ‘l'reasurer we find them correctly 
cast and satisfactory vouches corresponding with the same, 


ENOCH LITTLE, 
ISAAC R. HOYVEY, AvDITORS 
WAL. ML. LT AOMAS, 
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The Superintending School Committee submit the following Report of 
the condition and Statistics of the Schools of the town of Atkinson, for the 


past year. 


Prudential Committees, 
District No. 1, Calvin W. Noyes, 
District No. 2, Alanson M, Sawyer, 


District No. 
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8, Albert Noyes, 
District No, 4, John Pettengill Jr., 
District No. 5, John Little, . 
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Teachers. 
Kstelle L. Cheney, 
Carrie Moore, 
Harriet EK. Noyes, 
Hattie P. Corliss, 
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_'The past year has been one of unusual interest to the friends of popular 
education in this town. For many years the opinion has been. pervalant 
that a different arrangement of school districts from that existing would 
conduce to the interests of education, by adding to the length of the schools 
and at the same time rendering them more generally accessible, and con- 
sequently more available to those whose duty and interest it is to attend 
upon public instruction, It is needless to recount here the many unsuc- 
cessful attempts, at different. times to effect a rearrangement of districts to 
suit the convenience ot interested parties; the consumation of which was 
yenerally defeated through mutual jealouses of conflicting interests. But 
the entire destitution of one-half the school distriets in town, in the way of 
schocl-houses, and the apparently growing indifference to educational in- 
terests, seemed to demand of the School Committee such action as would 
tend to promote the efficiency of our schools. Consequently, when a peti- 
tion signed by interested persons in School Districts Nos. 2, 3, 5, & 6, was 
presented to the School Committee, and to the Selectmen, asking for a 


change of district lines so as to make three new districts from four 
above named, agreeably to Chapter 78, Section 9, of the ral statutes, 


the School Committee and Selectmen, after a full héaring, decided to grant 
the request of the petition; and on the 14th of May the order constituting 
the school districts as they now exist was signed/and filed with the Town 
Clerk for record. The good results of this action beeame immediately ap- 
parreat in the sudden development of a lively school interest which argues 
well for the future. 

The new school house in District No. 2, erected the past year atan ex- 
pense of $1,400, supplies a want long felt in this part of the Town. 
Another evidence of increased interest, in our schools, is the greater aver- 
age attendance of scholars, being 12 per cent. more than that of last year 
in proportion to the whole number of pupils. Having di of the long 
vexed schoo! district question in a manner generally satisfactory, there are 
other matters of no Jess importance claiming our earnest attention. It is 
of less importance where our children attend school than what and how 
they are taught, This suggests extended subjects for investigation, and a 
large field of labor for all interested in the development and growth of the 
youthful mind There are three important matters to be carefully consid- 
ered in educating a child; they are, what shall the pupil be taught, how 
shall he be taught, and who shall be his teacher. : 

These considerations have a weighty claim on the attention of those hay- 
ing in charge the instruction and training of scholars in our district schools. 
The state provides by law, for the education of every child, to the intent 
that they shall be so instructed as to be useful, intelligent moral and wor- 
thy citizens. The money appropriated for educational purposes is not to 
be regarded as a stupendous charity; it is rather an investment looking for 
umple returns; and should be sc expended as to bring the most advantag- 
ous results. ‘To know how to read and writes and how to compute is so 
exs2ntial that persons devoid of these attainments are rarely found. These 
form the basis upon which all subsequent intellectual attainments are foun- 
ded; and are the first steps in schoo! instruction. But thé learner should 
not be content with these alone. A foundation well Jaid should be built 
upon. A knowledge of English grammar is essential to the speaker and 
writer, that what is read may be rightly understood, and what is spoken 
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or written correctly expressed. A knowledge of accounta with the mer- 
chantile forms, frequently found necessary by all classes of people, saould 
form a part of every scholars education. ‘he history of our state and 
coyntry, an acquaintance with their political institutions, and our rights, 
obligations and duties ought not to be ignored in schools supported at. the 
public expense. It is upon a correct understanding and a just  apprecia- 
tion of these, among people of all classes sects and conditions, that our ex- 
istence as a free people, under a Republican government depends. 
Geography is a very popular study in our schools, and generally more 
of the scholars time is devoted to it than its importance seems to demand, 
while Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Physiology, Botany, Geology 
-and Astronomy; studies quite as interesting and useful are seldom pursued. 
But while the mind is being stored with knowledge, we must not be un- 
mindtul of the fact that a learned bad man is a worse citizen than an un- 
educated good man. Hence it is of the first importance that the moral 
training of the scholars should receive especial care and attention in the 
school. Next to our duties to our God, stand our moral obligations to 
society, and to each other; and the child untaught in these, however profi- 
cient in purely intellectual attainments, still lacks the most important ele- 
ment of a good education. Educators differ much as to the best methods 
of instruction, and it may be safe to say that there is more quackery in 
school teaching than in all the professions combined. ‘The way indicated 
by nature is undoubtedly the best one; since all artificial processes, have 
at least, been only partially successful. Impressions are received by the 
perceptions, elaborated by the reason, approved or rejected by the judg- 
meut and recorded upon the tablet of the memory. A correct knowledge 
depends upon three of these processes, while it is made available by the 
fourth; following these mental operations in this natural order, let the sub- 
ject first be brought to the mind of the learner, see that it is comprehended; 
appeal to the reason for its concistency, allow the judgement to deciae its 
correctness; and make sure that all the ideas necessary to be retained im 
the mind are properly committed to the memory. This process calls all 
the intellectual powers into action and develops and enlarges the mind, 
prepareing it the more readily to grasp new thoughts, trace new analogies 
and to draw correct conclusions; while a system of instruction which em- 
ploys only one of the faculties, as the memory, may improve and strength- 
en that faculty but it is sure to do so at the expense of the rest. 
* The practice of assigning a lesson from the text book to be recited by 
rote is one not to be commended; such lessons are generally retained in the 
mind but a short time, and when the*words of the book are forgotten the 
ideas they embody generally escape with them. Hence the complaint, of- 
ten made by scholars, that at the commencement of every new term of 
school, they are required to go over again what they supposed they had 
learned at a previous-school, and that the prospect of ever getting through 
the book has a doubtful aspect. The complaint of teachers that the school’ 
- was not correctly taught by their predicessors may be attributed to the 
same cause. Would it not he well for teachers to see that their successors 
have no such cause to complain? 
Too much time is usually spent on some of the studies pursued in school. 
Generally Arithmetic taxes the energies of the learner for from six to 
eight years; and about the same time is spent in Geography and Grammar: 


+ 
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alength of time amply siifhdient for any intelligent boy to fit for admission, | 
and graduate at the university. It is strange, that it is considered necces-— 7 
sary for a scholar to spend more time in learning to speak and a 
English language correctly, than is required to acquire the Latin, 

ant: a complete “English Philology besides; and what appears more. ‘strange ; 
is that after all this expenditure of time and study in pursuit of this very 
desirable attainment, the object is seldom reached. fin eat Dee 

Why is this so? Is the method of teaching this subject the. correct one? 
We would hardly expect to find a good tailor in. the apprentice whose 
term of service has been spent in taking to pieces the garments that others — 
had made in order to discover the kind and quality of the cloth; | neither | 
may we look for elegance, nor even grammatical accuracy: in language, 
either written or spoken, from those whose instraction consists only in what 
is calied the analysis of what others have written, which is ften to the 
scholar but meaning less formula. What our scholars most need, in the- 
study of Grammar, is a more practical application of the principles and | 
rules which govern the combinations, relations, arrangements and depen- 
dencies of the clements which enter into the composition of words and sen- 
tences in the learners expression of his own thoughts. 

The efforts of numerous friends of education to produce an improved hier ) 
tem of geographical instruction have been crowned with an eminent success 
in the appearanct of Prof. Guyot’s series of Geographies ona plan of in- 
struction admirably suited to the wants of our schools, Too much cireum - 
spection cannot be taken in the selection of teachers. 

{t is not sufficient that the teacher knows enough of Arithmetic, or 
Grammar to answer such questions as the Committee may choose to ask at 
examination; but he or she should have such a complete’ of the 
subjects, to be taught, that he may teach them to otners, at the right time, 
and, by the best method. «feaching,” says the late State Superintendant 
“'s a profession, having its science and its art.” As a science it is the no- 
blest of them all; and, yet unlike the others, hundreds are yearly admitted 
to its practice without any precious training, or speeial course of study, 
calculated to fit them for the grave responsibilities and duties requiring 
the constant exercise ofa keen discrimination, a” tireless’ energy, a for- 
hearing patience, a quick perception, a prompt and unerring judgment; all 
of which are necessary to the ability to teach, to direct and to control. It 
is true, that, practice tends to develop in the teacher the qualities’ essen- 
tinl to success; and that the novice may, with the aid of experience, be- 
come an excellent instructor; so may the charlaton with sufficient” “practice, 
‘to send enough of his patients to the grave-yard turn up a good physician 
hut who is to repair the evil done while the necessary ie singin is, be- 
ing obtained? 

“Ag a general thing too much reliance is placed on the text belied ‘The 
‘mind of the teacher should be the great store-house of knowledge, as well 
as the grand directory in’ the advatice of intellectual and’ moral culture. 
We would be unwilling to place our schools in charge of persons whose. 
_ ideas of the requirements in’ sehool teaching consists in assigning, each day, 
certain topics to be learned, and then*decide whether the task is accom- 
‘plished by the ability of the scholar {to repeat the;words of the yestesier 
and to obtain, no matter how, the right answer to the problems. ttn} 

If this is all that is required of the teacher, it would be more economie 
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cal to Jet the scholars. get together and play school. Let us rather have 
teachers who fully under stand the duties of their office, who know what 
to do and have the ability and the energy to do if. 

lt may be no invasion of women’s rights to express the opinion that 
the school master should sometimes he placed in charge of our schools. it 
is evident that the efficiency of our schools has not improved within the 
past twenty years under female instruction; on the contrary it is painfully 
perceptible that our young men and young women of to-day fall far behind 


> 
those of a generation older than they, in what | goes to make up # good ed- 


ucation. 


A quarter of a century ago the school masters, brought up and educated 
in this town. were recorded by the score, and of school mistresses there 
were enough for the home-supply and a large surplus besides while at this 


time the educational aspect in our town-—but the picture need not be 


- drawn, it is plainly betore our eyes. The relative merits and fitness of 


male and female teachers has been much discussed; but our experience 
with fem: le teachers, which is more conclusive, and suouta be more con- 
vincing than mere abstract opinions, has plainly demonstrated that, in our 
schools, taught exclusively by females, the number of scholars has materi- 
ally decreased. Scholars leave school at a much earlier period than for- 
merly, and at atime when the aid of a competent instructor is most needed 
to giye shape and direction to the mind just as it is developing into incipi- 
ent maturity. What the sensitive and amiable young lady upon entering 
the teacher's office most dreads is the management of the hig boys; and the 
big boys are gennerally quite as averse to being managed by one who on 
the least alarm would rely upon them for protection; hence, large boys are 
seldom found as scholars in our sckools, while large girls are more fre- 
quently in attendance, possibly sharing the management of the schoo! with 
the teacher. | 
It is not to be doubted that females are better adapted ‘for instructing 
and training young children than males; but it cannot be claimed that they 
are capable of developing in the masculine mind those tiaits which in va 
ture mark the distinction of the male from the female sex. The good old 
fushioncd way of a summer school with a mistress, and a winter school 
with a waster, is generally the best one, ithe districts cannot ufford 
this, they with ad vantage to themselves unite for the support of a school 


_ for larger scholars, and “the town woulil be. nw. joser in providing Tiberally 


for the support of such a school. Our schools the past year, as a whole, 


I have reason to believe. compare favorably with those of previous years. 


At'the commencement. they presented yvencrall a run down appearance, 
but it was gratifving to observe, at cach subsequent visit, a marked im- 
provements in discipline and teaching were introduced with the most sat- 
istactory results, were faithfully carried out. Whisperiag, both licensed 
and unlicensed, was found a vrevisus pest, drawing in its train evils of 
gicater maguitude than itself, 

‘Yo effect a reform in this respect, the several teachers were instructed, 
at the beginning of the second terms to discountenance and refnse all re- 
quests *1'o speak” as a preliminary to the banishment of the habit of 


Whispering from the school room, ‘Yo a willing and prompt acquiescence 


in this rule by the teachers may be attributed the very much improved 


appearance and efficicucy of their schools. Our schools were subjected to 
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severer tests than usual. ‘The teachers were required by frequent and 
thorough reviews to have their schools ready at any time for examination, 
no extra reviewing, with reference to making a show on the last day of 
the school being allowed*. It was not to be expected that scholars, under 
such circumstances, would respond as readily or correctly at the examina- 
_ tion by the School Committee, as they would have done, in answer ft half 
prompting questions from the teacher, after weeks spent in special prépar- 
ation which too often instead of indicating the real advancement of the 
school, only exhibits how well lessons can be recited after numerous re- 
hersals in a long course of preparation. 

The school record shows that of the 155 visits to our schools, the past 
year, oaly 51 were parents or guardians, of the remaining 102 half at 
least were persons having no interest in the schools, and possibly, not a 
few were visitors to one or more of the scholars. The discipline in the 
schools has been generally of a mild character although in time the num- 
ber of corporal punishments reported was more than a cultivated and re- 
fined young lady ought to be called upon to inflict. Exact justice is not 
controlled by favors nor exceptions; and the granting either of these ren- 
ders the teacher liable to the charge of fovoritism and partiality, from 
which not all of our teachers have been exempt. 

In reporting on the schools in the several! districts it may not be amiss 
to state that a school report is not a school teacher's advertiser, and in re- 
ference to the teachers the fact that they furnished satisfactory evidence 
‘of good moral character, and upon examination were found qualified to 
instruct in the several schools where they were employed is of itself suffi- 
cient. 

Apprehended to these general remarks a more detailed report, on the 
schools in the several districts, is here presented. 

*Lt is due to the other teachers te say that in District No. 2 only, was 
this requirement disregarded, 


DISTRICT No. | 


The school in this district presented a very harmonious appearance, alike 
ereditable to the teacher, scholars and pxrents. ‘The excellent order, cor- 
rect deportment and application of the scholars were highly commendable; 
the teacher being able to report, at the close of the second term, that not 
one case of whispering bad occured during the term. Good progress was 
made in the studies pursued in school. especially i in reading, in which the 
scholars seemed to exceil. 


DISTRICT No, 2. 


This is a new district formed from part of the territory formerly com- 
prised in Districts Nos. 2 and 4. It was not to be expected that the best 
possible results could be ‘obtained in the school composed of scholare of 
widely different attainments, mcra! culture and previous training, with a 
young and unexperienced teacher. The appearance of a large part of the 
school in the school-room; and the use of improper language within the 
school precints, seem to call for a more efficient government. Some of the 
classes appeared to have made commendable progress in their studies 
while others evinced but a slight acquaintance with the subjects taught. 


/ 
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~ Map drawing in connection with Geography received especial attention 

ant in this several of the scholars exhibited a remarkable expertness. 

The map of North America that of South America and the map of the 

Hemisphere which ornamented the walls of the schoo! room at the close 

of the school excited surprise and admiration in the numerous visitors by 

their correctness in outline and detail »nd by Aheis really artistic execution. 
DISTRICT No. 3. 

This is also a new district, and the school was composed of scholars of the 
former Districts Nos. 2, 3, and 6, bringing together for the first time the 
divers characteristics which distinguish different schools. The appearance 
of the schoo: was in sonie respects quite satisfactory, in others some im- 
provements might be suggested. ‘here appeared too much disposition in 
some scholars to argue the point, and to volunteer opinions. and to super. 
vise generally. ‘The discipline was not vigorous, but the indefatigable in- 
dustry of the teacher, and the interest she evinced in her duties are wor- 
thy of commendation. The practice of allowing the scholars to correct cr 
criticise another is not a good one the embarrassment caused thereby is 
more damaging to the pupil than such criticism is beneficial. 

There are good reasons to belicve that fair progress was made in the 
several brances taught, although the scholars generally showed a hes- 
itancy in their answers, apparently not feeling quite sure that they were 
right. <A large class of small echolars acquited themselves very credita- 
bly. Having received only oral instruction in English Geammar, These 
children exhibited a greater proficiency than some “scholars who have re- 
cited grammar a longer time from the text book. 

DISTRICT No. 4 

The school in this district was too small to be very interesting to cither 
teacher or scholars; and yet, it was noz an unprofitable one, The few schol- 
ars in attendance appeared quiet and studious, and ®showed at the cloze of 

the school a praise worthy udvancement in their studies; and what is more 
important a good understznding of what had been gone over. It is to be 
regretted that the very sinall sncndns wwe at the souond term of this school 
should find excuse in alleged asperity and the use of unbecoming language 
by the teacher in performing her school duties. To this school belongs 
award for the best advancement in Geography 

DISTRICT? No. 5. 

Both terms of school in this district fully answered the expectations, 
which could be indulged under the circumstances. ‘To think of having a 
good school where 28 children are crowded into a room eight feet by tens 
sweating almost to suffocation in the heat of the Jong summer days, is pre- 
posterous yet under these unfavoreble circumstances, the general appear 
ance and progress of the school compired favorably with the other schools 
in town. Will not this district provide a suitable sencol house the com- 
ing year? 4 

_In coneluding this report, allow ie to add that with the increased in- 
terest manifested in relation to our educational interests in town, our pros- 
pects have heightened, and we reasonably hope that the efforts made, and 
being made will result in benefit to the rising generation that we may live 
in their grateful remembrance. Respectfully Submitted, 

JOSEPH H. WHITTAKER, Schoo! Committee. 

Atkinson N. H., March Ist, 1870. 
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